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veered to the national, and against the cosmopolitan
policy. But it is to be hoped that in this matter at
least there will be no reprisals, and that political
discussion may not be degraded by accusations of
self-interested conduct on the part of statesmen.
Such charges are entirely gratuitous, since no one
can tell for certain what the motives of another are;
he may guess, but he can never know whether a
man's political action is impersonal or interested.
To bring accusations which cannot be proved is
always irritating, but never persuasive. The Hon.
Bertrand Russell may insist that those who believed
in August, 1914, that there was an obligation to go
to war, were carried away by vindictive feeling and
evil passions; but men, who are conscious of their
own righteous indignation over the wrongs of
Belgium, will not readily believe that he knows best
as to.their motives. They will only think that even
a great mathematician may be deficient in insight
as to character, and may be unscrupulous in spread-
ing injurious statements of the truth of which he is
uncertain.

II.   CLAIMS ON THE CITIZEN

A It is abundantly clear that the sovereign
State will be strong and effective when the
citizens are ready to subordinate their private in-
terests and to fall in with the general will for the
common good. The State is a vigorous personality
when it is prompt in coming to a decision, and able